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This photo shows the pattern left by the action of wind and water on the sandy shore of Lake 
Victoria(N.S.W.), the location for this year’s legendary campout of the Mid Murray Field 
Naturalists Club. There are several reports from this campout in this issue of Whirrakee, see pages 
5 to 9. ee 
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More Notes from the USA 
Author: Tom Burton 


It is Fall here in Tennessee in October and the 
forest is blazing red and yellow,as the trees 
start to close down for winter. It s wonderful 
to see the animals behaving as though starring 
in a wildlife documentary - the squirrels are 
running around with acorns and nuts in their 
mouths, the monarch butterflies are drifting 
south, the migratory songbirds are also moving 
south and the mockingbirds are being very 
hardline about who owns what. Along with 
the spectacular and marvellous, I have also 
seen the very sad. 


The sad story first. Last week-end, Dr Fred 


Alsop, one of the lecturers here at East 
Tennessee State University, came in with two 
- plastic bags full of dead birds. Every few 
years, disaster strikes the migratory birds 
flying by night through the mountain forests. 
When there is a low fog, the lights from 
people’s homes apparently create an illusion 
similar to a sunrise, and the birds are so 
deceived that they fly full speed into the 
ground. Many birds are shaken and probably 
recover but there were hundreds of birds in the 
bags - yellow-billed and black-billed cuckoos, 
scarlet tanagers, oven birds and many other 
warblers, Swainson’s and grey-cheeked 
thrushes, grey catbirds and others. I learned 
how to recognise many species this way, but it 
was an unhappy experience. Fred, who has 
spent some months birding in Australia, had an 
oven bird recovering in his pocket. 

One of the common birds here is the 
Mockingbird. These are wattlebird-sized and 
shaped (approximately), plain grey with a large 
white patch on the wing and white outer tail 
feathers, and loads of personality. Mockers are 
famous mimics, but as with our lyrebirds, their 
imitations are better than the originals - 
beautiful liquid notes. Most American song- 
birds are fruit- or seed-eaters, and Mockers eat 
fruit. Outside my window is a row of 
dogwood, which are rapidly losing their 
leaves, so that the bright, red fruits, about 
twice as big as the fruit of a cotoneaster, are 
exposed; and at any moment you cab be sure 
that th Mocker will be sitting on top of one of 
the shrubs, singing its heart out. Its variety of 


imitations are the equivalent of ‘Keep Out’ 
signs in all of the languages of the other birds, 
as the Mocker tries to keep all of the berries for 
itself. Of course, the Starlings take no notice, 
and a small flock will swoop in from time to 
time, and remove a load of berries. I wish the 
Mockingbird well. 


The Monarch Butterflies are the strangest 
migrants imaginable. These are the same 
butterflies that we know in Australia as the 
Wanderer Danaus plexippus. In Australia, they 
do not migrate, but here they do - from Canada 
to Mexico, a journey of thousands of 
kilometres. Unlike other migrants that I know 
of, the Monarchs do not flock at all. They 
flutter along singly - one here - one over there - 


one just crossing the road - one going the 


wrong way. They fly generally south, but not 
with much apparent dedication. An individual 
will stop for a sip of nectar from a garden 
flower, then fly around for a while, but the 
general trend is southwards. Each night they 
roost in huge numbers, in a few trees. Next 
morning they drift away. 

How do they navigate? when the sun is out, 
they use the sun. On cloudy days, it seems that 
they use the earth’s magnetic field. Like 
pigeons they have magnetite in their bodies, so 
they are able to detect and follow magnetic 
fields. 

As they travel they are immune to predation. 
when they were caterpillars they fed on 
milkweed, and retained the toxins from the 
milkweed in their bodies. The toxins are kept 
into the adult stage, and birds know not to 
attempt to eat Monarchs, whose orange, black 
and white coloration is an efficient warning 
signal. 

This is prime time for bird banders to trap 
migratory hawks. Australian hawks are mostly 
nomadic rather than migratory, but here, many 
hawk species carry out a north-south 
migration, just as most songbirds do. 


Today, as I walked from my apartment to the 
university I saw an Eastern Chipmunk - a sort 
of mini-squirrel, beautifully marked, and a fox. 
This was I guess, the Grey Fox, beautifully 
marked and coloured. 

Fox Squirrels and Grey Squirrels are currently 
squirrelling away nuts. It is nice to see 


mammals that are active by day. The only 
opossum I have seen have been road kills. 
Another wildlife encounter: I caught an 
American toad Bufo americanus. This is a 
beautiful little toad, and it quite changed my 
feelings about toads. Cane toads have 
poisoned goannas, cat, dogs, people, but also 
Australian minds about toads in general. When 
you look at the toad like the one I caught, you 
can’t help liking it. 

Next week I shall be in New York, and by the 
time I am in a wilderness again, in Michigan, 
the snow will be deep and the trees bare. The I 
shall regret missing the wonderful Spring I 
hear. Bendigo has had. 

But for now, - life is beautiful in Tennessee. 


Whipstick Parks Advisory Committee 
Report 
Author: Peter Ellis 


The committee on which Graham Hill and 
myself are the nominated representatives of the 
B.F.N.C. meet on the first Monday of every 
second month. 

As the meetings commence at 4:30 I need to 
arrange half and hour overtime (in lieu) and 
cannot arrive before about 4:40, I have been a 
little frustrated that two to three out of the 
possible six meetings have not had a quorum. 
However the job goes on informally and is 
ratified at the next meeting - and the bonus side 
is that a lot of valuable work has been 
accomplished within the last year. 

1. Land purchase remains a priority and 
recently allot. 5, Whirrakee A and allot. 21 of 
Whirrakee B have been acquired and will 
eventually be added to the Kamarooka State 
Park. 

2. Pest Control is a never ending problem. 
Rabbit and fox control and eradication of goats 
at Kamarooka has been pursued. 

3. Re-vegetation. Trees have been planted 
at Sandner’s and Notley’s picnic sites, and at 
Jackass Flat. The ‘Friends of the Whipstick’ 
Group formed at the instigation of the 


committee and the re-vegetation of the East 
Loddon Gravel Pit is one of their first projects. 
4, Grading of roads has been completed for 
Camp Road, Angle Road, Skylark Road, 
Loeser Road and Rifle Range Road, also 
including some fire breaks. 
5. Toilets. A new 2 in 1 (unisex) toilet 
facility replaced the old one at Shadbolts. 
6. Signs around the park have been repainted. 
7. Flora surveys have recently indicated 
further populations of Westringia crassifolia in 
a Cl 2 (uncommitted crown land - zone 2) 
8. Bee-sites. Two sites have been installed 
despite indifference from the committee, and 
decision postponement the next meeting. 
9. Management Plan. Of major importance 
to the committee after some 20 years of 
planning and numerous formal proposals and 
waiting and waiting and waiting - the 
Whipstick Kamarooka Management Plan has 
been approved by the Minister and were printed 
and distributed about a month or so back. 

In conclusion there was some optimism 
some 12 month ago that the creation of a 
greater Whipstick National Park was imminent. 
At the October 1995 meeting it was moved and 
adopted: “that a letter be written to the L.C.C. 
seeking a review of the uses of U1 and U2 and 
seeking their support to add the U1 and U2 
areas to the Parks and that the total area be 
renamed as Whipstick National Park.” 
Of course there will be a waiting time for the 
normal period of L.C.C. investigation and 
hopeful adoption of final recommendations 
One of the greatest complications is that of new 
mining leases over the area (U1 and U2) and 
likely to be a real hold-up. 
Ihave been particularly concerned about Black 
Rock which is about 2km from the main park 
on the western extreme of Eucalyptus Reserve. 
Recent mining surveys are evident with lines 
and red tags running through to the southern tip 
of the outcrop. 
Sadly to save such features rests generally with 
recognition of scientific significance. Black 
Rock is not geologically significant - yet if I 
were Clever enough to sculpt such a beauty - I 
would be world-renowned and a millionaire. 
To add to the paradox it is nestled in amongst a 
wonderful wildflower garden - quite 


spectacular some years - and Phebalium 
obcordatum is one of the dominant 
showpieces, and four species of ferns, a 
Whipstick rarity - can be found there; but if we 
were to seek flora reserve status - it still might 
not be safe from mining. 

Other concerns are for Apollo Hill, presently 
situated in uncommitted crown land, yet a site 
for significant flora including the lesser Duck 
Orchid and Templetonia stenophylla and the 
fact that Skylark Road vicinity was excluded 
from the nearby Whipstick State Park. This is 
quite amazing considering it was within the 
B.F.N.C.’s original National Park application 
in the late 50’s and considered most significant 
because of the stronghold of a high 
concentration of Australian songbirds including 
Gilbert Whistler, Golden Whistler, Rufous 
Whistler and Crested Bell Bird not to mention 
’ the various, sometimes sole localities, of rare 
and showy flora including Slender Velvet 
Bush, Lasiopetalum baurei, Prostanthera 
saxicola var. bracteolata, the green form of 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Phebalium 
obcordatum and of course, several orchids 
including the Pterostylis mitchelli or gibbosa or 
whatever it is now and the larger Duck Orchid. 
If you might find some astonishment that the 
nearby State Park Boundary just missed 
including the marvellous Skylark Road verges, 
Flagstaff Hill and Shadbolts - then consider 
this. Most of the allotments north of Skylark 
Road were some of the earliest conservation 
land purchases (possibly from National Estate 
funding) back in the mid - to late 70’s. The 
intention from our campaign of the day 
commencing with the saga of Red Box Hut, 
was to have these lands added to the Park, 
consolidating a corridor linking up crown lands 
with the then State Forest or Forest Park. 
Well, these lands - Parish of Neilborough 
allotments 11 of 2, 45, 46, 42A, B & C, 42, 
43, - or most of - were incorporated in 
Eucalyptus Reserve. Imagine what the national 
Estate and other relevant conservation funding 
bodies would think of that one. 

Well comrades, those that are making up 
proposals for the L.C.C. and a greater 
Whipstick National Park - the whites of their 
eyes - go for it. 


The Equinox and the Gales on the 
Sandy Shores of Lake Victoria with the 
Mid-Murray Mob, Sept 21 - 28, 1996 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Some twenty-five nature loving people made 
the somewhat difficult journey to the 
rendezvous among the sand hills and saltbush 
plains in the area which is bounded roughly by 
Renmark, Wentworth and the vast reaches of 
Lake Victoria, a lake which is a part of the 
Adelaide water supply system. 

The mystery of the Rufus River expressed by 
some senior members of our club when the site 
of the Mid-Murray Campout was announced 
with a combined “Rufus River?, where is 


that?” The location of said river was found 


some number of miles in a north westerly 
direction from Wentworth and it was used as a 
means of regulating the volume of Lake 
Victoria. 

Arising somewhere in the vast system of the 
water of the upper Murray, its flow is regulated 
by a number of locks or regulators so that the 
level of the waters of Lake Victoria may be 
controlled, rising from and flowing back into 
the Murray. 


With a journey of upwards to 600km before us 
we had anticipated an 8am start to put us at our 
venue with some daylight remaining for set-up. 
However we were frustrated by a flat tyre 
which delayed us some two hours as our 
driver, Peter, did not care to drive without a 
spare at hand, he opted to repair the damage on 
the spot. The day was fine but a heavy 
headwind persisted throughout the journey. 
With a couple of hiccups along the way we 
eventually arrived at the venue as the sun was 
setting in the west. 

A pleasant surprise was to find that the other 
Bendigo member who made the journey on her 
own and had given us half an hour start had 
already been there for half an hour. Good 
travelling, Bev Culvenor and your trusty 
Crown. Bev who turned out to be a dedicated 
bird observer was soon opted to collate a bird 
list for the group (printed on page 8, thank you 


Bev). 

Absent from our numbers this year was our 
usual bird recorder and her popular little dog. 
We heard that the little dog has passed on, but 
Irene evidently found that the head winds were 
too heavy. 

On our second morning we awoke to a fine 
sunny day but those heavy, cold winds which 
badgered us for the whole duration of the 
campout persisted. 


History seemed to be the main interest as we 
travelled many miles across the expanse of 
station properties and marvelled at the expanse 
of huge sand dunes and saltbush plains. The 
sand seemed to be eternally battling with the 
vegetation while the vegetation was forever 
trying to hold its own. The sand dunes just 
appeared to rise up from the plain, while once 
obtaining a grip, appeared to go on increasing 
in size. 


At other places there appeared huge 
depressions which, I think, are called wind 
blows. Huge, smooth, round hollows, 
perhaps a mile in circumference, round and 
symmetrical, park-like in appearance; where 
park-like trees had grown and prospered, 
gaining good growth up to twenty and thirty 
feet, quite inviting to walk over but the 
vastness was daunting. 

Then we walked on the vast foreshore of the 
lake, where occasionally we found remains of 
aboriginal middens, evident by the numbers of 
broken mussel shells scattered about and, on 
occasions, a grinding stone and pestle which 
we examined and left where they were. 


The foreshore we were walking on had, in 
wartime, been an air force target range with 
plenty of relics half buried in the sand. These 
provided quite a pastime for the young ones, 
collecting spent bullet shells. 


= eeprom 


A telephone post probably 20 feet high almost buried in the sand dunes 
(Photographer: Peter Patullo) 


This expanse of foreshore also provided clear 
space for the station pump and windmill for the 
station water supply. 


Speaking of beachcombing on the shore of 
Lake Victoria, probably the best find of the trip 
was a Strange small, black, marble-like article 
made of glass and known as a Tektite (thanks 
to Eric Wilkinson for the name). Further 
details were made known at the get-together at 
night. 

Evidently originally erupted from a volcano 
somewhere in Vietnam in a molten state during 
the last century, it had wandered round in space 
for some time, had, during re-entry into the 
world’s atmosphere become cylindrical in 
shape and solidified. 

Reports have been made of them being picked 
up at various parts of Victoria, even as far 
afield as New Zealand. 

Eric informs me that quite a number have been 
found around Port Campbell. 


An interesting interlude was a visit to the 
Wentworth Museum. One exhibit was claimed 
to contain the greatest number of pictures of 
Old Murray River Paddle steamers in existence. 
On leaving the museum we had a picnic lunch 
at the junction of the two Mighty Rivers, the 
Murray and the Darling. Whoever said that 
Australia was a dry continent? We 
endeavoured to have a look at the works of the 
new lock being constructed just below the 
junction but there was so much water about we 
could not get near the construction works. 


As a mark of appreciation of the welcome and 
good times extended to us (visitors from 
Bendigo) over many years , we (the Bendigo 
visitors) decided to give a pancake supper for 
the final night of the campout. So pancake 
materials were produced and proceedings 
commenced. With a multiple frying pan 
holding probably 8 or 9 pancakes and a few 
shovel-fulls of hot coals, people were soon 
devouring pancakes with lashings of syrup. 
Many made known their appreciation of the 
feast, none better than Grace, who I believe 


accounted for eighteen. 
Thanks for the oranges, Grace. 


6am on the final day, and the sun behind the 
sky black as ink and a strong wind blowing 
from the west. Those signs mean rain, and I 
talk from experience, the experience of that 
final day. Don’t waste any time, said John, 
our leader, I have had experience in this 
country. Two hours later, get moving, said 
John, look,the water is on the lake, you have 
two minutes to get going. In went the last odds 
and ends, we climb aboard and away, and it is 
raining and we have 36km to go to good road. 

But the big V8 4WD was equal to the task; and 


so we settle down to a wet days drive home. 


Another Mid-Murray Report - 
Through the Eyes of a Ten Year Old 
Author: Ryan Eagle 


On Monday, 23 of September, I went on a 
campout to Lake Victoria with the Mid-Murray 
Field Naturalists. On the way up, I saw 10 
Stumpy-tails, 2 dead; we camped on the sand 
dunes near the Lake’s edge on the southern 
side. I walked to the edge and noticed an 
enormous roost of pelicans on the western 
side. Ona sandhill I saw a small depression 
shaped like a cone, it belonged to an ant 
lion,the larval stage of a lacewing. I went into 
the nearby station ‘Talgarry’, and found a 
mummified water rat. At night we saw these 
spiders resembling wolf spiders, we dubbed 
them ‘sand spiders’, they burrow into the sand 
in the day. John Curr taught me to pick up 
Stumpy-tails and we also saw an aboriginal 
skeleton. On the shore we saw the tracks of a 
goanna or a monitor. Mum found a small 
Stumpy-tail for my sister Fiona to have a look 
at. After we let it go, a man came back with the 
same Stumpy-tail for his daughter Sarah! 

I had a great time at Lake Victoria and I am 
looking forward to the next campout. 


Bird List for Lake Victoria, N.S.W., 
Sept 21 - 28, 1996 
compiled by Bev Culvenor 


Emu 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Australian Darter 

Great Cormorant 

Pied Cormorant 

Pelican 

White-faced Heron 
Egret (probably Great Egret) 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Sacred Ibis 

Australian Shelduck 
Black Swan 

Maned Duck 

Pacific Black Duck 
Grey Teal 

Black Kite 
Square-tailed Kite 
Whistling Kite 
White-breasted Sea-eagle 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Brown Falcon 

Nankeen (Australian) Kestrel 
Stubble Quail 

Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull 

Red-capped Plover 
Caspian Tern 
Whiskered Tern 
Crested Pigeon 
Peaceful Dove 

Galah 

Little Corella 
Ring-necked Parrot (Mallee Ringneck) 
Yellow Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Sacred KIngfisher 
Southern Boobook 
Welcome Swallow 
Fairy Martin 

Tree Martin 

Richard’s Pipit 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Red-capped Robin 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Willy Wagtail 


Chestnut-crowned Babbler 
White-browed Babbler 
Australian Reed-warbler 
Superb Blue Wren 
Splendid Wren 
White-winged Wren 
Variegated Wren 

Grey Gras Wren (?) 
Yellow Thormbill 
Southern Whiteface 
Chestnut-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Brown Treecreeper 

Little Friarbird 

Noisy Miner 

Singing Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Striated Pardalote 

Zebra Finch 

House Sparrow 

Common Starling 

Magpie Lark 
White-winged Chough 
Apostle Bird 

Dusky Woodswallow 
White-breasted Woodswallow 
Pied Butcherbird 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 

Little Raven 


Other Animals identified: 
compiled by the M.M.F.N.C. 


Grey Kangaroo 


(for reptiles see John Curr’s article below) 
Banjo Frog (and numerous other frogs heard) 


Assassin Bug 

Ant-lions 

Carib beetle 

Very few mosquitoes or ants! 


Editor’ s Note: 


Members of the Mid Murray Field Naturalists 
Club also sent a plant list 

Space permitting, this will be printed in the 
next Whirrakee 


Report on the Mid-Murray Field 
Naturalist Club Excursion to Lake 
Victoria N.S.W. - September 21 - 28 
Author: John Curr 


The campout was held on the South Eastern 
shore of Lake Victoria, some 60km due west of 
Wentworth and within close proximity to 
Rufus River, Frenchmans Creek, Lock 7 and 
Lock 8. It was held on the property of 
Dunedin Park Station near the fence line of 
Talgarry Station on land controlled by the 
South Australian Water Corporation. 

The now famous main aboriginal burial site 
was about 2km SW of where we camped. This 
is a protected archaeological site and it was not 
able to be visited. 

Currently the water level is very low exposing 
a long sloping beach of between 60 and 180m 
wide. Growing along the edge of the lake near 
our campsite were huge numbers of the Leak 
Lily,an edible bush tucker plant and the 
aboriginal medicine plant called Old Man 
Weed. There were also many other natural 
grasses. Our campsite was a past campsite for 
fishermen and groups of students from Mildura 
schools. Shelter and shade was provided by 
Inland Red Gums, Peppercorn Trees and 
Acacia stenophylla. 

The area was reached after leaving the 
Renmark, Rufus River Road near the 
Frenchmans Creek and crossing flats 
consisting of samphire and salt bush. 


The area has abundant bird life including water 
birds such as pelicans, Caspian Terns and 
seagulls, raptors and wrens. It is also rich in 
archaeological sites including aboriginal burial 
sites, shell middens and old campsites 
evidenced by stone scatters. 

Historical sites include the station properties, 
the ruins of Lake Victoria Hotel,the old 
telegraph line, the Cobb & Co Road along the 
lake shore an a half way staging post for the 
coach. The area was used during the second 
world 1942 - 45 as a training site for fighter 
pilots. Evidence for this included a target site 
and scatters of used ordinance including 303, 
50 calibre machine gun and 20mm cannon shell 
cases and bullet heads. 

The area is characterised by a high bank with 
eroded gullies, sand blows and moving dunes 
on the Eastern side. The lake itself and the 
shoreline with small stands of Inland River Red 
Gums. Th perimeter of the lake is about 70km. 
Inland there are undulating plains with the 
natural grasses pasture grasses and wildflowers 


including poached egg daisies and Swainsonia. 
The salty samphire flats were ablaze with 
colour from the flowering noon flowers 


(pigface). 


Excursions were made around the lake to the 
site of the old Victoria Hotel on Nulla Station in 
the North. The Mallee growing on the Western 
side. To Rufus River and Lock 7. A quarry 
site containing copious quantities of rounded 
limestone nodules of varying sizes. To the 
regulator on the Southern edge of the lake. 
About half way along the Eastern side of the 
lake to the windmill site on Talgarry Station. 


Activities included general sightseeing and bird 
watching, hiking, plant observation and 
identification and photography. Even a couple 
of specimens of the famous SA pick axe brand 
bottles were found. 


Reptiles identified included: Lace Monitor, 
Stumpy Tails (numerous, in their hundreds), 
Frill-necked Dragons, Mallee Sand Dragon, 
Painted Dragon, Striped Skink, Golden Skink, 
Marbled Gecko, Byrnoes Gecko, Tiger Snake, 
Eastern Brown Snake and a couple of fresh 
water tortoises were seen sunning themselves 
on a log in the lake. 


The campout itself was patronised by 24 field 
naturalists, including 6 from Bendigo. It will 
be remembered for the strong wind which blew 
most days and from every direction, the high 
interest in the historical sites, the discovery of 
several tektites/Australites, hundreds of healthy 
Stumpy Tails, the sunsets, spinning wheels, 
the general friendship, Tom’s pancake supper 
and the quick getaway on the Saturday morning 
to avoid the following heavy rain. 


A big thank you to the owner of Dunedin Park 
and Talgarry Station (Mr Bob Duncan) for 
giving permission for the camp site and to visit 
his property and to the manager of Nulla 
Station for allowing us to visit the Northern 
Lake area and the Lake Victoria Hotel site. 
Overall it was a memorable and enjoyable 
campout. 


Note: Some interesting material can be read 
about Wentworth, the early stations, contact 
between explorers/settlers and the aboriginal 
groups and Lake Victoria, in a booklet 
produced by the Wentworth Shire Council, 
written by David Tulloch, titles “The History of 
Wentworth” , published about 1965 


The action of wind and water on the shore of Lake Victoria. 
stump of the dead tree stand 4 feet above the ground. 


Galls on Eucalypts 

sent by Bob Semmens , 

from John Landy’s “Close to Nature” 
published in 1985 


I picked up a eucalypt leaf adorned with several 
shiny red spherical growths, just like small 
Jonathan apples. These were plant galls and 
when I opened one up there was a tiny scale 
insect inside. 

Galls are abnormal growths produced by the 
host plant in response to the presence of an 


invading organism - often a species of insect, | 


but sometimes bacteria or a fungus. The 
advantage of the association seem to be for the 
invader, which has a protective shelter specially 
built for it, but the plant may also gain from the 
gall by ‘walling off’ the ‘enemy’ and localising 
the damage. 

A great variety of insects are responsible for the 
production of galls, including wasps, flies, 
thrips, scale insects, beetles and moths. In 
Australia the coccids or scale insects are 
responsible for some of the largest and most 
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The bare roots and 
(Photographer: Peter Patullo) 


bizarre forms. Galls may be produced on the 
leaves, stems or buds and their shapes may 
resemble grapes, pears, leaves and even 
nutmegs, each being specific to a particular 
gall-forming insect and the plant’s response to 
it. 

The male scale insect is small, with tightly 
folded wings, in contrast to the much larger, 
wingless and soft-bodied female who resides 
permanently inside her gall. The male enters the 
female’s gall by a tunnel to mate. 

Galls on the leaves, stems and flower buds of 
eucalypts are often formed by small flies 
(Fergusonina) in association with nematodes. 
The fly establishes the infestation, the 
nematode emerges from the fly larva and 
together they contribute to the formation of the 
gall. In due course, after the female nematodes 
have been fertilised, they enter the fly larvae 
and produce larval nematodes which invade the 
developing ovaries. After the fly has emerged 
from the gall the larval nematodes are returned 
to the plant through the oviducts as the female 
fly lays her eggs on the plant - and so the cycle 
is repeated. 


Bird Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Flame Robin (20 - only one coloured bird), Bridgewater/Newbridge Roads, 22/6/96 
Pied Currawong (1), Inglewood, 21/7/96 
(1), Mandurang South/ Diamond Hill/ Golden Gully Road, 11, 17 and 18/9/96 
Dusky Woodswallow (70), Kingower Forest, 24/7/96 
Mallee Ringneck (2), Quarry Hill, 15/8/96 : 
Australasian Shoveler (1), Lyal Glen, 31/8/96 
» (2), Lyal Glen, 22/9/96 
oe z (1, male), Chute Street, Goornong, 16/9/96 
Black Kite (3), Ravenswood, early September 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (2 + 1 fledgling), Lockwood, September 
Australasian Grebe (2, nesting on dam), Lockwood, September 
Gilbert’s Whistler (1, male), Loeser Road, Kamarooka State Park, 7/9/96 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet (pair, nesting), Dixon Road, Shelbourne, 8/9/96 
White- browed Babbler (2 fledglings), Stony Creek, Whipstick State Park, 17/9/96 
“A (3 adults + 2 fledglings), Lyal Glen, 29/9/96 
Willie Wagtail (2 nestlings), Lyal Glen, 29/9/96 
Olive-backed Oriole (1), Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 3/10/96 
Red-rumped Parrot (pair, nesting) Melotte/Millwood Roads, Whipstick State Park, 9/9/96 
Black-shouldered Kite (1), Railway Place, Goornong, 16/9/96 
Superb Parrot (1, female), Nabilla Cres., Strathdale, 16/9/96 
Painted Honeyeater (1 heard) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 17 and 20/9/96 
White-browed Woodswallow (120), over Bennetts Road, Longlea, 19/9/96 
White- -winged Triller (1, male), Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 23/9/96 
” (1, male), Big Hill Range, Sedgwick, 26/9/96 
Striated Pardalote (pair, feeding nestlings), Stoney Creek, Whipstick State Park, 25/9/96 
Buff-rumped Thornbill (pair, nesting), BFNC Bushland Reserve, Longlea, 26/9/96 
Red Wattlebird (pair with eggs), Lyal Glen, 29/9/96 
Eastern Rosella (pair with eggs), Pilcher Street, Strathdale, 4/10/96 


Bird Notes for September 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Two pairs of Australian Magpies nesting in the same Red Ironbark tree at the corner of James and 


Beisher Streets, Strathdale, Bendigo. The tree is double-trunked, and the nests are on opposite 
sides of the tree. 


Two babies have left one nest on about the 1st October. The other babies are still being fed in the 


other nest. 
One baby was seen being attacked by Blue-faced Honeyeaters on the 4th October at 4.00pm. 


I have been told that baby Australian magpies have been attacked by Red Wattlebirds during the 
week 29th September to 2nd October at the corner of Lansell Street and Murphy Street, East 


Bendigo. 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 


newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


NATURE AUSTRALIA(Aust. Museum) 
Spring 1996 


"Metropolitan Monotremes' by Melody 
Serena reveals the outcome of a platypus 
survey carried out in the urban areas of the 
Yarra River catchment in Victoria. The 
physical condition of the 12 animals 
captured was noted, and blood samples 
were taken for further study. 


'Sleepy Lizards: Paired for Life' by 
Michael Bull discusses the surprising 
discovery that the Australian Sleepy Lizard 
maintains pair fidelity, not just during the 
breeding season, but in some cases for 
several years. This behaviour has never 
been reported for any other reptile in the 
world. 


'Life Among the Boulders’ by Linda 
Broome outlines the history of the 
discovery of the Mountain Pigmy-possum 
in Australia's alpine areas. Research since 
1986 has revealed much about its 
distribution and status, habits (including 
winter hibernation), food and breeding. Its 
habitat is limited to boulderfields at high 
elevation; these are also the areas most 
favoured for ski resorts. 


'Stingless Bees' by Tim Heard reports on 
the small number of Australia’s 1.600 


species of native bees which don't sting. 


These stingless bees "live a highly social 
life and can provide a wealth of pollen and 
honey that is painless to harvest". They are 
also important pollinators of many native 
plants. 


"Hopping Mad' by Uwe Proske describes 
the muscle and tendon activity which 


makes the hopping motion of kangaroos 
such a successful and energy efficient form 
of movement. 


Regular features in this issue: 


'The Backyard Naturalist: Ratbags of the 
Rafters' - the Black Rat. 


"Rare and Endangered: The Sunset Frog! - a 
recent discovery in Western Australia. 


"Wild Foods: Bitter Barks and Berries’. 


RKEKKKKSK 


Also received recently: 


*The Bird Observer(BOCA) 

August 1996 
- A Quiet Look at the White-Breasted 
Robin. 
- Banksias Abound in June: a feast for 
birds in the Yuraygir National Park on the 
northern coast of New South Wales. 
- Washpool National Park: a birding 
stopover on Gwydir Highway, NSW. 


*Land for Wildlife News 

August 1996 
- Returning the Sword Grass Brown 
Butterfly. 
- Corridor use by mammals in North- 
Eastern Victoria. 
- Rivercare on the Loddon. 
- Victoria's geckos. 


*Environment Victoria News 
August 1996 
*The Murrumbidgee Naturalist(MFN) 
September 1996 
-includes bird list for Mid-Murrumbidgee 
Region. 


kKKKKKKK 


The Passing of Alex Stone 
Author: Ray Wallace 


Alexander Hepburn Stone passed away on 14 
July 1996 at the age of 90. He had been a 
long-time member of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club. 

Alex was. born on 17 October 1905 on the 
family farm “Stonelea” at Woodstock West 
some twenty odd kilometres west of Bendigo. 
Here he spent a typical and happy bush 
childhood attending the local school and later 
the Bendigo High School. 

It was there too that Alex first developed his 
true love of nature. In later years he loved to 
recall his memories of the Grey-crowned 
Babblers colonies which frequented the 
timbered area of the farm and surrounding 
bush. They were a common bird of Alex’s 
boyhood, now sadly they are a threatened 
species throughout Victoria. 


Alex Stone was a man of many parts. He was. 


an outstanding historian, meticulous in his 
research as well as being an excellent 
photographer. The old ways, old values and 
old friends were dear to his heart. He worked 
in the banking field all of his working life. He 
was also a fine naturalist, not specialising in 
any particular facet or field but having a wide 
and good general understanding and 
knowledge in many fields. 

Arbor Day and Bird Day were being introduced 
into school activities during Alex’s childhood 
and indeed the budding young naturalist must 
have relished these days. 

How proud he was of his copy, a first edition, 
of Dr Leach’s An Australian Bird Book, 
published in 1911. It was still proudly in his 
magnificent library until his death. 

Alex was a bibliophile extraordinaire. His 
‘library, one of the best in Bendigo, was rich in 
natural history, local history, Australian 
literature and art and australian history. Over a 
cup of tea at “Clunie Cottage” Alex would 
remember, as a boy, buying the newly 
published parts of Art Jn Australia for sixpence 
a part and over the years continuing on having 
a complete run. Now individual parts are 
worth $ 100 each and the complete run many, 
many thousands of dollars. 

One’s personal memories can’t help but 
intrude. As a secondary schoolboy I remember 
seeing him in the streets of Bendigo going to 
work with his lovely shock of white hair and 
the jaunty black beret atop and even then to my, 
at that time unsophisticated mind, somehow he 
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brought a vision of “Gay Paree” 

His greeting was always cheerful and 
considerate. Over the years he contributed a 
number of articles to Whirrakee on subjects as 
diverse as Wanderer Butterflies and Red- 
capped Dotterels. 

Alex had three children to his first wife and 
many years later, as a widower, married Nancy 
Pickles. 

A sincere believer of the Anglican faith for the 
majority of his life he held, over the years, 
many offices at St Paul’s. Appropriately he 
was buried from St Paul’s Cathedral, the 
church he loved. 

His many friends, be they historians, 
naturalists, church people, philatelists, book 
collectors or photographers shall, I’m sure, say 
as one; “We miss him so”. 


Alex Stone 
Photographer: Rob Watkins 


PROTECTING THE BUSH 


The Spring Gully Reservoir and District Environment Group Inc is planning a 
field day in the Diamond Hill Reserve, meeting at Cnr Kendall St and Ausfeldii 
Dr at 2pm Sunday 17 November, 1996, to look at what residents can do to 
encourage fauna, prevent spread of environmental weeds, and minimise the 
possibility of bush destruction by open cut mining. 


The mammal group have kindly agreed to show residents some nest boxes, 
explain how to set them up, and what fauna is likely to occupy the boxes. 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


November 13, 7.30pm 

Eric Wilkinson will talk about “Geology, 
landscape and vegetation of the Bendigo area” 
(see article on page 7 in October Whirrakee) 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise specified. Full-day Excursions 
normally commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


Sunday November 10 

A trip to Kamarooka State Park is planned to 
look for breeding birds and nests. Meet 
outside the Huntly Post Office at 9:30am. 
Leaders: Peter Allan and Anne Bridley 

Please phone Anne (49 3479) if attending. 


Sunday November ir 
A geological excursion will follow Eric 


Wilkinson’s Talk at the November General 
Meeting. There will be a charge to cover the - 


cost of the bus (= $ 10) and people who are 
interested in attending have to express that 
interest by the 13th November. 

Lunch will be a b.y.o. picnic at Mt Franklin. 


Bird Observers Group 


November 1, 7:30pm 

Peter Johnson (Bendigo Office of Conservation 
and Natural Resources) will give a talk about a 
Mallee Fowl Survey. 

Bird of the Night: White-fronted Chat 


December 6, 7:30pm 

Victor Hurley will speak about Peregrine 
Falcons 

Bird of the Night: Willie Wagtail 


Supper ~ 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


Mr & Mrs T Patullo 
1 Elizabeth St 
KANGAROO FLAT VIC 3555 15 


